8                THE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF LEIBNIZ.
equivalents of the differentiation of a product, quotient and powers of the dependent variables.
It seems to me that at this time Leibniz, though he does not forget his insinuation, has to lay all thoughts of combating it aside; for Gerhardt apparently found no other letters or other manuscripts referring to the matter prior to that of 1703. At a certain time later, judging from the first paragraph of the intended postscript, he would appear to have referred to the matter again, and to have called forth from the Bernoullis an excuse or a justification of the statements in the A eta Eruditorum, together with some expression of their surprise that he should have been upset over them. The reason may have been that it got to the ears of Leibniz that the opinion was not confined to the Bernoullis, for Leibniz says "... .you, your brother, or any one else.'919
Thus much we may guess as to the occasion that prompted the writing of the postscript; now let us try to find the reason for its being cancelled. Fatio's attack seems to have been precipitated through pique at having been left out by Leibniz in a list of mathematicians alone capable of solving John Bernoulli's problem of the line of quickest descent.11 "He published a memoir on the problem, in
10 In the opening paragraph of the "postscript," page 11.
11 The account which follows is taken from Williamson's article, "Infinitesimal Calculus," in the Times edition of the Encyc. Brit.   The memoir referred to contains a passage, of which the following is a translation  (G,, 1846, p. v):
"Perhaps the distinguished Leibniz may wish to know how I came to be acquainted with the calculus that I employ. I found out for myself its general principles and most of the rules in the year 1687, about April and the months following, and thereafter in other years; and at the time I thought that nobody besides myself employed that kind of calculus. Nor would I have known any the less of it, if Leibniz had not yet been born. And so let him be lauded by other disciples, for it is certain that I cannot do so. This will be all the more obvious, if ever the letters which have passed between the distinguished Huygens and myself come to be published. However, driven , thereto by the very evidence of things, I am bound to acknowledge that Newton was the first, and by many years the first, inventor of this calculus; from whom, whether Leibniz, the second inventor, borrowed anything, I prefer that the decision should lie, not with me, but with Bothers who have had sight of the paper of Newton, and other additions to this same manuscript. Nor does